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psychiatry with the American Expeditionary Forces. Before our entrance into
the war, Salmon was taken from the National Committee for Mental Hygiene
and sent to Europe by the Rockefeller Foundation to learn of the British ex-
perience with psychiatry in the war. His observations seem to have played a
major role in the shaping of American Army psychiatric policy. His keen, far-
sighted vision and his thoughtfulness, coupled with an unusual force and
ability, were the factors that guided military psychiatrists so wisely at that
time.
Very aptly, Salmon later portrayed psychiatry in World War 18 as the
Cinderella of medicine, in that she had been ignored or unnoticed for so long
by her sister specialties. The acute mental health problems of the war demanded
that a search be made for the wearer of the slipper of healing for mental illness.
Psychiatry came forward to fit the slipper and so to take her rightful place
with the other specialties in the Army Medical Corps. Volume X of the history
of the Medical Department in World War I was devoted to neuropsychiatry.
To it Drs. Bailey, Salmon, and many others contributed freely from their ex-
periences, reporting both mistakes and successes.
To read the papers of Col. Salmon, written shortly after the war, is to realize
the extent to which both civilian and Army psychiatry failed to profit from the
lessons learned in military experience. For example, the psychiatrists in World
War I, as we did also in World War II, found a minimal number of psychotic
patients in the Army, however psychiatric wards were arranged primarily for
their care. What Dr. Salmon wrote in 1919 he could as well have written in
1939. "For many years, indeed ever since the insane came into the hands of the
physicians from those of demon exercisers, jailkeepers and poormasters, psy-
chiatry has concerned itself almost exclusively with insanity. Today that term
is properly applied to only a relatively small proportion of all the persons in
whom psychiatrists are interested." Salmon lamented the inadequate number
of trained personnel and pointed out that "the demand for psychiatrists for
positions in juvenile and domestic relations courts and correctional institutions
would exhaust the annual out-put of men trained in the few existing psy-
chiatric clinics." He deplored the separation of psychiatry from medicine thus:
"No one knows better than I do how much we have suffered and still suffer
from the unfortunate isolation from the rest of medicine which our early work
with the insane entailed. The fact that this isolation is breaking down, that the
familiar medical joke about all psychiatrists being a little crasy, is not nearly as
dependable a laugh raiser as it used to be, and the slow realization on the part
of our colleagues in other work that a psychiatrist may be a clinician working in
* A search of Salmon's writings has failed to locate this analogy. White mentioned it but cave
no reference for it White, W. A, TwtntM Century Psychiatry, W. W. Norton & Company,
Inc., New York, 1936, p. 25.